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Will Life Be Better in ’52? 


Announcer: 


| As we begin the new year, it 
might interest you to know that 
on January 22 America’s Town 
Meeting will have its 700th broad- 
cast. And in May, this program 
will begin its 18th year on the 
air. 
| We also want to remind you 
at this is your Town Meeting, 
ing there are many ways in which 
you may take an active part in 
these Tuesday night discussions. 
First, of course, you can hold your 
pwn post-broadcast Town Meeting 
and discuss the subject between 
yourselves. Then write and let us 
xaow how you feel about the 
sopic. 

You can also make yourself 
aeard by writing directly to the 
Rponsots, to your legislators, and 
sther government policy makers. 
Ehis is the real objective of Town 
fiall. Through our lectures, short 
courses, and special events on the 
‘ocal scene in New York and na- 
adonally through Town Meeting, 
we give you all sides of timely 
subjects; then it’s up to you to 
make up your own mind and 
make yourself heard. 

Now to preside over our dis- 
-ussion, here is your moderator, 
he founder of America’s Town 
Meeting, George V. Denny, Jr. 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors, and a 
dappy New Year to you all. “Will 
Life Be Better in ’52?” That is 
vhat we'd all like to know. But 
here is one thing of which we can 
Il be sure: Things will be dif- 
erent in ’52, for we all know 
hat change is a fundamental law 
£ life. 

Someone asked the late Senator 
Morrow in 1931 when the de- 
ression would be over. He re- 


plied, “About two years before 
you know it.” 

Tonight we’ve invited the Di- 
rector of Price Stabilization, Mr. 
Michael DiSalle; a highly success- 
ful novelist and farmer, Louis 
Bromfield; a scholar and a phi- 
losopher who knows how to make 
his ideas intelligible and dramatic 
for all of us, Dr. Houston Peter- 
son; and a distinguished and suc- 
cessful business leader—brother of 
the late Wendell Willkie — Mr. 
H. Frederick Willkie, President 
of Kingan & Company. 

Our special interrogators ~ will 
be: W. McNeil Lowry, Chief of 
the Washington Bureau of Cox 
Newspapers, and Peter Edson, 
Washington correspondent for the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. 

We'll hear first from the popu- 
lar former Mayor of Toledo who 
has handled the extremely difficult 
job of Director of Price Stabiliza- 
tion of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency for the past year, Mr. 
Michael DiSalle. 


Mr. DiSalle: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny. “Will 
Life Be Better in 1952?” It would 
take a good deal of optimism to 
answer that question with an un- 
qualified yes. The condition of the 
world today, the defense burdens 
that we have been compelled to 
shoulder, and the dangers of in- 
flation this defense effort brings 
with it—all of this makes un- 
qualified optimism difficult. 

Yet, in many ways, 1952 will 
be a good year. Business activity 
will be very high next year, Mr. 
Willkie. There will be a very 
high level of employment during 
the coming year. More people will 
be working and making more 
money than ever before. Most 
young people just entering the la- 


bor market, whether they are col- 
lege graduates or not, will have no 
difficulty getting jobs. 


A good many people were hurt 
by the effects of the 8 per cent 
rise in the cost of living that took 
place in the seven months follow- 
ing the invasion of Korea. Many 
of them have not yet recovered 
from this sharp price rise. 


1952 can be a good year. I am 
willing to be optimistic about 
1952, Mr. Bromfield, when I look 
at the work we have done over 
the past 12 months. We have held 
the line against inflationary price 
rises. We have put together an 
organization we believe capable 
of doing the job ahead. We have 
gained in experience. We have 
strengthened our determination. 


To the extent that we can check 
inflation while we push ahead 
with defense production, 1952 will 
be a good year for the American 
people, but the very factors that 
point toward a good year will 
make 1952 a year of challenge to 
the American people. The fact 
that more people will be working 
and making more money in 1952 
will, in itself, contribute to the 
danger of inflation. Much of the 
buying power generated by high 
employment and high defense pro- 
duction will be dissipated unless 
an effective stabilization program 
is fully developed. 

Several features of the Defense 
Production Act of 1951 stand in 
the way-of a complete stabiliza- 
tion job. For the people, and for 
their representatives in Congress, 
this presents another challenge. In 
a democracy, as all of you gentle- 
men know, even the best law is 
no stronger than the support it 
receives from the citizens. There- 
fore this coming year must see a 
continuation of the support a vast 
majority of the people have been 


giving to the stabilization pro- 
gram. 

As you know, Mr. Willkie, we 
must continue to have coopera- 
tion from business and industry. 
We intend to enforce the law we 
have been given to administer. 
But understanding and voluntary 
compliance are worth far more 
than the most vigorous enforce- 
ment. We must have the coopera- 
tion and understanding of all con- 
sumers. 


The buying habits of every one 
of us—our willingness or unwill- 
ingness to use self-restraint, to 
save all we can, to avoid unneces- 
sary buying—play a decisive pari 
in our efforts to maintain a stable 
economy. We must put first things 
first, and our own defense anc 
security is our main job today. 

Because of this, 1952 will be 2 
year for hard work, self-discip. 
line. We must put the common 
welfare ahead of personal gain. It 
is a job we can do and it is a jok 
we must do. 1952 will have great 
significance. The job we do ig 
1952 both at home and oversea: 
will go a long way toward deter 
mining the kind of life we and the 
other free nations of the work 
can expect in the following yea: 
and for many years to come. 

It will decide in many respect 
whether or not we continue in free 
dom. It will determine to what ex 
tent we impair our liberties. I 
will decide whether we in becom 
ing strong against our externa 
enemies succumb to the interna 
enemy inflation. 

Our victory will depend upo 
our determination, our commo 
sense, and our willingness t 
recognize realities. That we wil 
continue strong and free is m 
optimistic prediction based upo 
my faith in the American people. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. DiSalle. I’m 
afraid our next speaker will not 
share your optimism. Born in 
ansfield, Ohio, just before the 
turn of the century, Louis Brom- 
field planned—at the age of 18— 
© combine writing and farming. 
e went to Cornell University to 
tudy agriculture for one year 
and attended the School of Jour- 
aalism at Columbia University the 
@ext year. 

He succeeded admirably in both 
aelds. He’s now known through- 
put the world for his outstanding 
work on conservation and agricul- 
e 

His many novels have attracted 
ide attention throughout this 
euntry and around the world. 
ne of them earned him a Pulit- 
er Prize in 1926. His latest book, 
. Smith, was published last 
ear and has been read throughout 
fs country. Mr. Louis Bromfield, 


a | 


. Bromfield: 


Thank you very much, Mr. 
Denny. As a nation, we are eco- 
omically speaking better off than 
ny other country in the world. 
But during 1952 we shall be less 
well off. There are higher taxes, 
nore government spending, more 
nflation, a much greater govern- 
aent deficit. In short, we are mov- 
ng toward that goal prophesied 
png ago by Lenin that a war was 
10t necessary to defeat Germany, 
steat Britain, and the United 
‘tates; that in turn they would 
iestroy themselves economically. 
Everyone listening knows by 
ow what higher taxes mean, what 
jigher prices mean. Everyone 
nows that his income goes half 
s'far as it did in 1940. Every- 
e should know that in the past 
ix or seven years more taxes have 
een taken from the American 


people, from American business 
and American agriculture than in 
the whole history of the nation 
before then. Heavier and heavier 
taxes never made any people hap- 
pier or more prosperous or even 
freer in any country at any time 
in the history of the world. 

But let’s examine certain defin- 
ite groups. Certainly the wives 
and families of the 13,000 young 
men who have been killed in the 
so-called police action in Korea 
and the more than 100,000 casual- 
ties will not be happier. The mil- 
lions of young men who have been 
drafted into service will not be 
happier or better off. Most of 
them are living day by day, count- 
ing off the days until they will be 
freed to go back to their wives, 
their families, and their work. 

Those members of our govern- 
ment who have been indicted or 
removed from office or are under 
suspicion in wholesale scandals in 
government will not be happier 
with the threat of prison, dis- 
grace and dishonor hanging over 
their heads, nor will those guilty 
ones who wait in fear for the 
spotlight to be turned in their 
direction. 

And, Mr. DiSalle, the working 
man is paying taxes which more 
than eat up his wage increases, 
and as his wage increase is passed 
on to the commodities which he 
buys, he will pay continually 
higher prices, even for the com- 
modities which he himself may be 
engaged in making. Each year the 
amount which his dollar buys will 
decline. So does the value of his 
government bonds which he 
trusted as a sound investment. 

The net dollar income of the 
farmer has dropped seven per 
cent during the past year, and the 
prospects are that it will drop still 
further. He is the only member 
of our society of whom this is 


true, but the prices for everything 
he buys are going steadily higher. 

The squeeze on the white collar 
people will only be greater, and 
the mounting inflation is absolute 
disaster to those who hoped to 
live on an investment from such 
fixed dollar incomes as those com- 
ing from insurance, annuities, gov- 
ernment bonds, pensions, and so- 
cial security payments. This class, 
usually made up of old people, is 
slowly and cruelly being squeezed 
out of existence. 

One more point for you, Mr. 
Peterson. Any citizen will make 
material sacrifices happily when 
there is a compensation of the 
spirit or the inspiration of a great 
leadership. Both seem to me to be 
wholly lacking in 1952. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Bromfield. Our 
next speaker, Dr. Houston Peter- 
son, was also born before the turn 
of the century, way out in Cali- 
fornia, but the penetrating 
whistles of the trains going east 
past Pomona College drew him to 
New York, where he continued his 
studies and began his career of 
teaching and writing. He is the 
author of several notable books, 
but he is known best for his high- 
ly successful work in adult educa- 
tion from 1937 to 1946 with the 
Cooper Union Forum in New 
York City, and as an educational 
broadcaster since 1943. 

He is Professor of Philosophy 
at Rutgers University and has fre- 
quently appeared as guest moder- 
ator on this Town Meeting. We’re 
delighted to have him speak his 
own mind tonight on this per- 
plexing question. Dr. Peterson. 


Dr. Peterson: 


Thank you very much indeed, 
Mr. Denny. I won’t attempt to 
comment on Mr. DiSalle’s re- 
marks, but I am sure that he has 


one of the most difficult, back- 
breaking, thankless jobs in the 
world. As for Mr. Bromfield, I 
am sorry to see that such a big, 
robust, impressive man has such a 
melancholy outlook for 1952. 

I simply want to make a few 
suggestions that, if carried out, 
would certainly improve the situa- 
tion. I will go from the particular 
to the more general and elusive. 
More than a century ago, the pessi- 
mistic philosopher—a little like 
Mr. Bromfield, I might suggest— 
Schopenhauer — remarked: “The 
most inexcusable and disgraceful 
of all noises is the cracking of 
whips—a truly infernal thing 
when it is done in the narrow re- 
sounding streets of a town... . 
No one with anything like an idea 
in his head can avoid a feeling of 
actual pain at this sudden, sharp 
crack, which paralyzes the brain, 
rends the thread of reflection, and 
murders thought.” 

But Schopenhauer never heard 
the blast of today’s automobile 
horn, or a dozen blasts perpet- 
rated by a line of horn-happy nit- 
wits waiting for a red light to 
change. No doubt a driver must 
warn other drivers and pedestrians 
who might interfere with his 
triumphant course. But must he be 
able to warn innocent victims fifty 
yards away from the scene—some- 
times asleep and with their win- 
dows closed? 

Why prolong the point? There 
is simply no excuse for the vicious 
volume of sound in many of to- 
day’s cars. The uncivilized anti. 
social din constantly emitted on 
our city streets is a disgrace to us 
and to the automobile industry. 

Now turning to brazen noises ir 
other areas, I would timidly sug. 
gest that many of our radio com. 
mentators and columnists, on botk 
sides of the political fence, injure 
the country by their chronic snarls 


their incessant innuendo. Of course, 
I do not condone treason, corrup- 
tion in high or low places, dope- 
selling to kids or the bribery of 
‘college football players. 

But the continual, high-pitched 
screams give the impression that 
khere is no honesty or decency, or 
ourage anywhere but in the 
trenches. As a result, many fine 
eople leave public life in dis- 
ust—and many refuse to go into 
t. Moreover, indiscriminate ham- 
mering away at theft and corrup- 
tion is making the whole of Amer- 
ca cynical, apathetic, hard-boiled. 
| All this applies even more em- 
phatically to criticism of our 
«chools. The American people are 
cammitted to the education of all 
American youth. No country has 
fsyer dreamed—no other country, 
at is—of giving so much in- 
struction to so many. As a result, 
have spread that instruction 
smequally and often very thinly. 
ere are not enough teachers to 
20 round. There will never be 
enough excellent teachers to go 
ound. But by and large the Amer- 
can teachers are a sincere, hard- 
rorking underpaid lot. 

Sometimes the schools are de- 
aounced by groups that really 
don’t want an educated citizenry. 
Sometimes a brilliant writer—not 
Mr. Bromfield, of course—with lit- 
de knowledge in the matter, will 
rash in on his reputation and write 
un article about the complete fail- 
ure of American education. Hasty 
generalizations based on familiar- 
ity with a single school system or 
jhe inability of one’s nieces to 
ead rapidly does not justify the 
indictment of the whole nation’s 
educational system. There are 
many flaws, I admit, in American 
*ducation, but the statement that 
‘tt has completely broken down is 
aot only untrue, but dangerously 
ind wickedly irresponsible. 


if 


May I close with one more little 
suggestion? In Shakespeare’s Much 
Ado About Nothing, Conrade says 
to Don John: “Can you make no 
use of your discontent?” And Don 
John replies: “I make all use of 
it, for I use it only.” 


That is the trouble with so 
many of us. We forget that some 
degree of discontent, anxiety, un- 
happiness, is inherent in human 
life, in human nature. We must 
use our discontent as the spring- 
board for more constructive, pro- 
ductive activity—and not make it 
our chief occupation. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Dr. Peterson. We 
must confess to a rather special 
interest in the Willkies. They are 
such good speakers, and they al- 
ways have something important 
to say. The late Wendell Willkie 
made his first nation-wide broad- 
cast on Town Meeting. His son, 
Philip, has been heard several 
times at this microphone. His 
brother, Fred Willkie, of the same 
sturdy Indiana stock, has had an 
extremely wide and diversified ex- 
perience in every corner of the 
United States and many foreign 
countries as he rose to a position 
of leadership in American busi- 
ness. He is now president of 
Kingan & Company, meat packers, 
and the author of a provocative 
book entitled, A Rebel Yells. 

We welcome Mr. Fred Willkie 
for his debut on America’s Town 
Meeting. 


Mr. Willkie: 


Mr. DiSalle thinks we can have 
a good year in 1952 provided we 
continue controls. Mr. Bromfield 
says we are all going to have a 
bad year for a variety of reasons, 
including the possibility of a 
Third World War, which he says 
started with the Korean war. Mr. 


Peterson, our optimistic philoso- 
pher friend, advises us to look for 
the silver lining to those dark 
clouds on the horizon. 

I must confess that I find my- 
self more in sympathy with Mr. 
Bromfield’s viewpoint. From the 
standpoint of personal income, the 
year 1952 promises to be similar 
to 1951 for most groups. Never- 
theless, the dark clouds are ap- 
proaching. We are eating the seed 
corn. Mr. Bromfield and every 
American farmer knows what that 
means. 

In 1952, commodities, labor and 
capital will be devoted to non- 
productive uses—the building up 
of the war machine and the bail- 
ing out of the decadent European 
economics. Apparently the only 
thing we learn from history is that 
we learn nothing. 

The planned economies are the 
most reactionary of all economic 
phenomena. They have all been 
dismal failures, from the code of 
Hammurabi, over 2,000 years be- 
fore Christ, to the Brannan Farm 
Plan, that political miracle of ex- 
pediency. Diocletian tried price 
controls. The Greek city states 
tried them. Solon was overthrown 
on: the basis of an old age pension 
plan. 

There is virtually nothing in 
this planned economy which the 
conscript fathers of Rome or their 
neighbors had not tried, all de- 
signed to provide something for 
nothing. History warns us to “fear 
the Greeks bearing gifts.” 

‘But we are not dealing entirely 
with indices of industrial produc- 
tion and demand deposits, rich 
laces and silks and abundant paper. 
We are dealing with the minds 
of men. As Buckle, the English 
historian remarks, “the greatest 
enemy of civilization is the protec- 
tive spirit.’ Multiplicity of re- 
straints, Mr. DiSalle, are thwart- 


ing the contributions of free enter- 
prise. 

The panaceas called economic 
stability and security have always 
resulted in economic sterility. The 
story of these controls is written 
in failure from ancient history to 
modern England. The unfortunate 
results extend from the Argentine 
Wheat Crop and the British Pea- 
nut Farms to the Black Markets 
in meat in World War II. 

I am reminded of the historian 
who referred to the zealous ruler 
in India, the son of the builder 
of the Taj Mahal, about whom it 
was written “to his great empire 
his devoted zeal was an unmiti- 
gated curse.” It was recognized 
that authority, even when benevo- 
lent, can be disastrous. 

A man’s security lies in his in- 
dependence and his freedom. Wher 
these are destroyed, a man dies 
The demagogic appeal for security 
does not take cognizance of this 
fact. The perfect welfare state 
has been achieved for the Amer 
ican Indians, so also for a grea 
many of the Islanders in the Pacific 
The Melanesian group is inhabitec 
by populations decimated by the 
paternal kindness of foreign gov 
ernments. 


If life is to be better in 1952 
we must turn away from thi 
course back to the course charterec 
by our ancestors in which they 
found theit security through thei 
independence and their freedom. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Willkie. Well 
now gentlemen, let’s have a littl 
huddle up here around the micre 
phone before we let these tw 
sharp-shooters get at us with que: 
tions. Mr. DiSalle? 

Mr. DiSalle: Well, Mr. Denny, 
was just thinking when Mr. Brom 
field was going through his tal 


at for 1952 I’m going to appoint 
myself a committee of one to keep 
aim away from windows and high 
muildings, because if I felt that 
ay, I certainly would be tempted 
jump. But I’ve always looked 


jee the old year go, because we 
.nOw what we went through. 


| Nineteen fifty-two represents a 
‘ear in which we’re uncertain what 
ine future will bring, but certainly 
ff we look at it with resolve and 
with some purpose and with some 
ptimism and willingness to do 
best that we can, it’s going to 
e a better year. Now, we know 
t we can have deflation, if that's 
what we're looking for, or rather 
we can avoid the threat of infla- 
don by not engaging in the defense 
ffort. And I want to ask Mr. 
Bromfield if that’s what he recom- 
nends., 


Mr. Bromfield: I don’t recom- 
nend that at all. I think we’re 
-an unfortunate situation, and 
d like to say in relation to Mr. 
illkie’s remarks that I do not 
elieve we will have a war with 
ussia. I think we have a war 
a Korea which is back-handedly a 
Russian war, but a direct war with 
tussia is one of the last things I 
aink we need to expect. 


However, going to Mr. DiSalle’s 
irect question. I think it’s up to 
ery private citizen. I’m not going 
> jump out of any window be- 
ause I’ve come to a conclusion 
iased on a good deal of experience 
41 16 years in Europe with defla- 
‘ons and the same kind of condi- 
ons we have here now—I’ve come 
>» the conclusion which a great 
aany American citizens have come 
9: that you’ve got to begin to 
ook out for yourself as an indi- 
dual, and that is a very bad 
hing so far as any nation is con- 


cerned. And that’s what you get 
under inflation. 


I'd also like to make one other 
point, that Mr. DiSalle put great 
stress on the prosperity coming 
from defense production. Nothing 
is more of an illusion, nothing is 
more dangerous than an economy 
built on constant preparation for 
war, because it must come to an 
end sooner or later, and it can 
only come to an end with deflation 
and disaster. 


But beyond that, there is an- 
other fault. Defense production 
never means sound prosperity, be- 
cause it is essentially wasteful. It 
also means destruction of our real 
wealth. Money and government 
bonds are relative—they go up and 
down in value as we all know only 
too well. 


Money and bonds mean nothing. 
But when you are using up the 
copper, the oil, the iron ore, the 
real wealth of the country, you 
are crippling the country for gen- 
erations to come. We've already 
distributed some billions of dol- 
lars worth of valuable metals, 
natural resources, and real wealth 
around the world which are rot- 
ting in swamps and on beaches. 


Mr. DiSalle: Well, Mr. Brom- 
field, can we avoid that and still 
protect ourselves? 


Mr. Bromfield: I think we could 
have avoided it if we had better 
leadership. 

Mr. DiSalle: Well, we're talking 
about 1952, and we do have a de- 
fense problem. 

Mr. Bromfield: We have a de- 
fense problem, and nobody would 
deny that. JI think it could be 
more efficiently managed, begin- 
ning with the armed forces them- 
selves, who are notoriously in- 
efficient and wasteful and extra- 
vagant. They are taking a toll in 


taxes from the American people, 
but they are also taking a toll in 
our real wealth which is vastly 
more important. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Peterson, you’re 
being very shy this evening. Will 
you step up to the microphone? 

Dr. Peterson: Well, with such 
powerful men, an academic person 
is naturally shy. It seems to me 
that Mr. Bromfield took a little 
crack among many cracks at the 
police action in Korea and the 
UN as a rather bad copy of the 
League of Nations. I don’t quite 
understand Mr. Bromfield’s point. 
Aren’t we to aspire to some larger 
pattern than the old violent and, 
if I may say, vicious national- 
isms? Isn’t the UN a strive, sir, 
in the right direction? Should we 
deflate it and cut it to pieces? 


Mr. Bromfield: I don’t think we 
should cut it to pieces. I think 
it was set up on a foolish basis 
on the assumption that you can 
have an equal vote for backward 
countries in which there is 90 
percent literacy, and on the as- 
sumption that you impose democ- 
racy on people, which means only 
that within six months the worst 
crook in the country is the dic- 
tator and takes it away from them. 


I think the basis of it is faulty 
because we ate not ready and 
we've tried to jump ahead of our- 
selves and make an ideal govern- 
ment in a world in which that is 
not possible. I’m for the Atlantic 
Pact; I’m for a union of Anglo- 
Saxon countries. I’m certainly for 
a Federation of Europe, the Schu- 
man Plan—those are sound things. 

The United Nations to date has 
followed exactly the history, step 
by step, of the League of Nations, 
and for the same reasons it simply 
cannot work in the world as it is. 


Dr. Peterson: Far be it from me 
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to correct a literary man, Mr 
Bromfield, but I think the ver 
phrase, “the Anglo-Saxon coun 
tries or nations,’ is an unhappy 
and old-fashioned phrase we 
should avoid, don’t you? 

Mr. Bromfield: I don’t agre 
with you for-a moment, becauss 
you cannot form any world govern 
ment without a nucleus. That’ 
quite impossible. You just don’ 
take a void and make a pattert 
out of it. You have a nucleus 
about which you can build things 
The British Empire that exists to 
day plus the United States, pos 
sibly including the European coun 
tries, is such a nucleus. From tha 
you can build a world government 
You just can’t make a nebulou 
world government and say, “Nov 
here it is,’ and impose it on the 
world, because it just doesn’t worl 
and never will. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I thinl 
we ought to hear from Mr. Fre 
Willkie here. 

Mr. Willkie: I think we coulk 
get closer to all governments an 
all countries if we would just opet 
up and invite them in. Americ 
has the greatest power in th 
world; in fact, greater than all th 
rest of the world to produc 
goods. I think that that is so be 
cause of our know-how, no 
because of any particular qualit 
of the American people innately 
I would suggesi that we brin; 
people in from all the other coun 
tries of the world, particularly in 
cluding those we’re not now o 
good terms with, and teach ther 
our know-how, give them the of 
portunity to come here and work 
spend time—the young men tha 
are just coming along—come an 
spend a sabbatical year, you migh 
call it, in the United States ir 
dustry. I know that many industrie 
in the United States would be gla 


| 0 Open up and give that oppor- 


q After all, you know that we 
Produce more goods in America, 
Keeally than all the rest of the 
orld; that is, if you take away 
t the common clothing and so 
florth that people have to wear; 


| 
y 
| 
| 
| 


§ Mr. Denny: Now, instead of au- 
ience questions tonight, we have 
ur two special interrogators, Mr. 
W. McNeil Lowry, Chief of the 
ashington Bureau of Cox News- 
yapers, and Peter Edson, Washing- 
2a correspondent for the News- 
aper Enterprise Association. We'll 
@act with a question from Mr. 
Owry. 
Mr. Lowry: Mr. DiSalle, Mr. 
fillkie suggests the economic re- 
araints you are administering are 
mething like an unmitigated 
tse. Do you believe the De- 
ense Production Act of 1951 gives 
u enough such restraints for 
952? 
Mr. DiSalle: The Defense Pro- 
‘uction Act of 1951 certainly is 
weakened version of the first 
ct that was passed by Congress. 
Vith the act, I think we can do 
fair job. I think the act permits 
ome increases which in my opin- 
on are unjustified and certainly 
tte unnecessary to keep American 
usiness going in the manner in 
hich it has been going. 
Certainly I don’t believe in im- 
osing restraints just for the sake 
f imposing restraints. When the 
dation is engaged in a defense 
fort, when we’re doing a great 
aany things to interfere with the 
irdinary operation of the laws of 
apply and demand, we must do 


and for us to hatbor that, to hold 
it, to keep it to ourselves is costly, 
increasing the pressure between 
ourselves and the other nations. It 
would cost us nothing. In fact, it 
would add greatly to our own 
knowledge, because those people 
are very intelligent, too. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


something in addition in order to 
protect the buying power of the 
American people. 

Mr. Lowry: Well, I was just 
covering Washington. In reading 
the papers recently, it seems to me 
you’ve been spending most of your 
time raising prices since the last 
act was passed. 

Mr. DiSalle: Well, since the 
last act, we have had to make 
available to a good many people 
adjustments under the so-called 
Capehart Amendment. A good 
many businesses that are entitled 
to those increases have declared 
already that they will not take 
advantage of it because the prices 
would be too high and would be 
out of the reach of the ordinary 
consumer; but, however in those 
industries where there is pressure, 
and especially in those things in 
which the government is a heavy 
purchaser in connection with the 
defense effort, the government will 
pay that price, will pay that bill, 
and it will be passed onto the 
American people in the form of 
higher taxes. 

Mr. Edson: Mr. Denny, the 
speakers have been very entertain- 
ing, but I don’t think they have 
stuck to the topic of this panel, 
“Will Life Be Better in ’52?” I 
should like to ask Dr. Peterson 
what constitutes better life? Is it 


the selfishness that Mr. Willkie 
advocates, or the sacrifice that Mr. 
DiSalle advocates? 


Dr. Peterson: 1 don’t think it’s a 
dilemma there. I think it’s some- 
where between. Nobody can be 
very egotistic and live very long, 
and if you’re thoroughly altruistic, 
as Mr. Bromfield suggested a 
moment ago, you don’t live very 
long either. I think happiness, I 
think the balanced life, I think 
cooperation, I think privacy all 
count. 

I wouldn’t want you to think, 
Mr. Edson, as I said in my little 
talk, that I condone any kind of 
corruption. I simply suggest that 
by undermining the public morale 
by too much criticism we injure 
the possibilities of 1952. 


Mr. Edson: Do you think, Mr. 
Peterson, that we are bad off, that 
the world is in a terrible condition 
now? 


Dr. Peterson: I don’t think it’s 
nearly as bad off as some of the 
columnists, excluding you, sir, and 
the commentators make it out. I 
think their reckless italics are do- 
ing us a lot of harm. 

Mr. Lowry: Mr. Willkie, is 
every appeal for economic security 


necessarily demagogic, to use your 
word? 


Mr. Willkie: No, sir. No, I 
don’t think that’s so. I think of 
policy. 

Mr, Lowry: Who’s making a 


demagogic appeal for security at 
the time? 

Mr. Willkie: I think the Federal 
Government is. I think it’s rather 
demagogic. 

Mr. Lowry: On standard of liy- 
ing? 

Mr. Willkie: Arbitrary, yes, 
about prices, and about those 
prices that will produce goods. 
For instance, I happen to be in 


the meat packing business. We had 
ceilings on meats that we were 
selling which made it impossible 
to buy the animals from which to 
produce the meat. 


Mr. Lowry: Was that while you: 
had slaughtering quotas or _ 
they were off ? 


Mr, Willkie: -No, that’s while we: 
had slaughtering quotas too. We 
were never able to keep up with 
it. I say it just didn’t work, that’s 
all. I’m not criticizing anybody 
personally. I'm sure that Mr. 
DiSalle did it in the very best 
interest of the United States and 
the people of the United States. 
I just said it didn’t work. After 
all, I can’t forget prohibition. We 
were almost a dry people until 
we had prohibition, and now we're 
heavy drinkers. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Willkie. Mr. DiSalle, it’s time for 
you to comment. 


Mr. DiSalle: Well, I certainly 
wouldn’t say that, even though 
there might be an error in estab- 
lishing a ceiling—and I wouldn’t 
say that there was an error in that 
case because our regulation pro. 
vided ample margins. The mere 
fact that we might have made ai 
error wouldn’t make our appeal 
demogogic. And as far as 195; 
is concerned, I think all peopl 
are going to have to forget a littl 
selfishness if we’re going to make 
1952 the better year that we al 
want it to be. 


Mr. Bromfield: I'd like to ge 
back to this point of persona 
security and that the governmen 
can guaranatee personal security t 
anybody. There is no such thing 
And we have a beautiful exampl 
of it right now. A governmen 
which promotes inflation can neve 
give security to anyone. Only re¢ 
cently, the social security rate ha 
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to be doubled and more because 
the value of the dollars had gone 
hdown, and a government which 
(promotes inflation is automatically 
destroying social security pensions, 
jsocial income, in every possible 
yway. As rapidly as inflation goes 
hon, social security disappears. No 
bgovernment can ever give security 
Fito any people. 

__ Mr. Edson: May I question Mr. 
Bromfield on that point? Were not 
Withe social security rates raised to 
iMiincrease the benefits, rather than 
or what you said? 


Mr. Bromfield: I don’t think so 
at all. They had to be raised 
Nbecause people had been paying in 
(fer years hundred-cent dollars for 
(social security. When they retired 
‘and got on the pension, they were 
beeting back fifty-cent dollars, and 
that’s what always happens. 

Mr. DiSalle: Vd like to point 
bout that Mr. Bromfield says that 
e government promotes inflation. 


war? 

Mr. Bromfield: I wasn’t even 
thinking of defense. I was thinking 
MMabout great deficits, extravagant 
tIspending, bigger and bigger bud- 
lNcets, bigger and bigger taxes, 
which taxes today actually have 
jfeecome inflationary. They don’t 
jMtheck inflation. They have be- 
jycome inflation. 


Mr, DiSalle: Mr. Bromfield, isn’t 
the increased spending due largely 


jordinary expenditures of govern- 
jpment ? 
(| Mr. Bromfield: Very little. You 
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could cut eight billion dollars out 
of bureaucratic expenses today and 
our government would work better, 
and none of that has anything to 
do whatever with the defense ex- 
penditures. 


Mr. DiSalle: I just don’t agree 
with the figures that you produce 
there, but compare the eight bil- 
lion with the over hundred billion 
dollars that we’re spending for 
defense and see what a small per- 
centage of the total government ex- 
penditure that is. 


Mr, Denny: Let’s let Mr. Edson 
in now. 


Mr. Edson: Mr. Bromfield, do 
ou want to take us back to the 
days of William McKinley? 


Mr. Bromfield: Now that’s a 
silly question, because this doesn’t 
have anything to do with the days 
of William McKinley. The only 
statement I’m making is that no 
government can guarantee security 
for its people. No government ever 
has. I’ve lived through it in Eu- 
rope with all their pension systems 
and their socialist compensation 
systems; and I saw the whole mid- 
dle class of Germany and the 
whole middle class of France, de- 
pending on pensions and govern- 
ment guaranteed insurance, ab- 
solutely wiped out, and that can 
happen here. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Willkie said, 
“Why don’t we add the British?” 
All right, Mr. Lowry. 


Mr. Lowry: I'd like to pin Mr. 
Bromfield down there to Mr. Edi- 
son’s question as to where he 
wants to go. In your earlier re- 
marks, Mr. Bromfield, you asked 
a rhetorical question about lead- 
ership our people can trust. Where 
do you think we shall find that 
leadership? 


Mr. Bromfield: I think you’re 
going to find the leadership by 


getting the right kind of man in 
government. 

Mr. Lowry: Do you know any 
of them? 

Mr. Bromfield: I disagreed in a 
great many ways, God knows I 
did, with Mr. Roosevelt, but he 
was a great leader. Woodrow 
Wilson was a great leader. Grover 
Cleveland was a great leader. We 
have no leadership today—that’s 
my point. 

Mr. Lowry: Do you see any for 
1952? 

Mr. Bromfield: I don’t know. I 
think General Eisenhower would 
be an excellent leader. I think Mr. 
Taft would reorganize our gov- 
ernment on the basis which, heay- 
ens knows, it needs very badly. I 
think we have any number of good 
men who could be leaders in this 
country — Governor Warren, Mr. 
Dirksen—I could name you a 
whole long list. I’m not worried 
about that. We haven’t got it now, 
that’s my only point, in any sense 
of the word—ethical, moral, or 
any other way. 

Dr. Peterson: I would say that 
the American election year is the 
greatest show on earth in fairly 
comfortable times. It seems to me 
a pity, however, that we should 
carry on in the old Barnum & 
Bailey way during 1952. It would 
be a marvelous thing for this com- 
ing year if we could find out at 
once, whether Mr. Truman means 
to run or not, whether General 
Eisenhower is a Republican or 
not. I think millions of American 
citizens, people like myself, would 
like to have that kind of fog dis- 
pelled. It’s silly—these men run- 
ning in and out of secret chambers 
or at least behind cloaks. 

Mr. DiSalle; Mr. Bromfield, isn’t 
it true that our American leader- 
ship and history indicate that the 
leadership always looks better in 
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retrospect than it does in contem- 
porary times? Now certainly you 
weren't a great supporter of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, and certainly the 
contemporary critics were many 
of Wilson, Grover Cleveland, 
Abraham Lincoln, and all. Those 
people didn’t appreciate that lead- 
ership at that time. The chances 
are that sometime in the future 
people will look back and say, “I 
wish we had President Truman 
back again.” | 

Mr. Bromfield: I disagree. I 
think it’s exactly the opposite. I 
think that Wilson probably had. 
more admiration and drew monn 
fire from the people while he was 
alive than he has had since. Some- 
body make the remark once that 
he had suffered from premature’ 
sanctification, and I think that 
there was something in that 
Roosevelt could rouse the spirit 
of this country. People were will- 
ing to follow him. He had fire. 
He had all kinds of things. I thin 
le too was more popular and con- 
sidered a greater leader in his time 
than history will consider him. 

Mr. DiSalle: Don’t forget that 
Woodrow Wilson was elected by 
a fluke in 1912, and was re- 
elected by another fluke in 1916, 
and after eight years of President 
Wilson, the Democratic party suf- 
fered one of its most terrific de- 
feats in 1920. 


Mr. Bromfield: I thirk we had 
better leave flukes out of it under 
this present consideration. 

Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. Ed- 
son. 

Mr. Edson; Mr. Denny, our 
speakers have all been very serious: 
so far as though that were the 
only thing that is going to deter- 
mine whether life is to be better 
in 1952. I would like to ask each 
one of them whether they think 
we're going to have any more fun 


n 1952 than we have had in 
951? 
Mr. DiSalle: You know me, Mr. 
dson, I believe that we will have 
i great deal more. 
| Mr. Bromfield: I think “fun” is 
very largely the question of the 
dividual and how he is able to 
djust himself to the conditions. 
think a lot of individuals who 
re smart enough and can adjust 
emselves to the conditions under 
hich we live will have a good 
eal of fun, but I don’t think all 
eople have that talent and they’re 
wot going to be very much hap- 
ier. It’s a question of the in- 
lividual how much fun he’ll have. 
| Mr. Denny: A lot of individuals 
fun eating steak, Mr. Willkie. 
“Mr. Willkie: Yes, as long as we 
‘ave plenty of steak to eat, I guess 
t won’t be too bad. If we have 
wenty to sell—that’s the trouble 
iader this system. 
Dr. Peterson: I think we can 
aye a certain grim fun in con- 


living in the most ticklish moment 
in history. I find that utterly 
fascinating. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Dr. Peterson, thank you 
Louis Bromfield, thank you Mike 
DiSalle, and Frederick Willkie. 
Whether life is better for all of 
us, some of us, or none of us in 
52, a good deal depends on what 
we do as free and independent 
citizens in this election year. It is 
hard to realize that this free pro- 
ductive and prosperous country 
has such an abysmally bad record 
of turning out to vote. Whatever 
your views, whatever your poli- 
tics, won’t you join us tonight in 
a high resolve to cast your vote 
next November and to do your 
best between now and then to 
make it the wisest vote you’ve 
ever cast? And may it be a better 
year and a better half century 
ahead for all of mankind. 

So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of 
the Crier’s Bell. 
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